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ABSTRACT 
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that huaanities graduates have lear^ned skills of research r problea 
solving, and writing, and that graduate training emphasizes ' the 
ability to penetrate underlying assumptions beyocid the immediate 
situation. These skills may be easily transferred to non^academic 
pursuits* Hypothetical projects are outlined for liumanities 
specialists and the American Studies Internship Program designed to 
place its graduates in business and government* ^Suggestefd areas in 
which Ph*D* graduates would make effective contributions include 
organizational development, human resource programs,' career 
development, and public affairs* Recommendations are that humanists 
realize that non-academic jobs are not second rate and that 
interdisciplinary 'studies, career counseling services, and 
internships be established* Sections of the paper discuss the current 
crisis, provide unemployment statistics, and ezaaiiie acadeaic and 
institutional stereotypes* A list of associations and a bibliography 
releirant to huaanists seekihg non-acadeaic jobs are provided* ^(KC) 
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PREFACE 

This Working Paper grows out of two years' research by Dr. Fita Jacobs, 
Undertaken with the aid of- The Rockefeller Foundation, on the relationship 
of the huinajiiat to the surrounding society and the ways in which humanists 
can be of service outside the traditional university environment. Work on 
this topic was stimulated by the emplgyment crisis which struck the academic 
world in the early 1970* s, but ultimately Dir. Jacobs' work may have brqader 
importance* Scholars in the twentieth century have periodically tried t6 
Justify to the public the methods and functions of the humanities. The cur- 
rent Job shortage of teaching positions may be a rich opportunity to come to 
terms with what humanistic training is and to describe more forcefully the 
dimensions that the humanities can contribute to human awareness • 

In May and October of 197'+».two conferences were held at The Rockefeller 
Foundation on- the issues raised by the fact that for several years substantietl 
niimbers of new Ph.D. graduates in humanities fields had been unable to obtain 
college and university teaching positions. Representatives of disciplinary 
associations and otjier scholars met to consider causative factors and possible 
courses of action. Though no iimnediate, wholesale solutTlon was expected, many 
individual projects were encouraged by these discussions which eventually will 
have some impact on the situation as a whole^' 

Tlie humanities are not divorced from the concerns of everyday human life. 
In addition to the body of Information mastered, the graduate student In a 
humanities program learns useful and identifiable skills which can be trans- 
ferred to other kinds of intellectual and professional activity. It is large- 
ly circ\imstantial that humanists in this , country have ^traditionsLLly sought to ^ 
follows in the footsteps of their professors Instead of gravitating also toward 
positions in business, public service, and the professions-* In delineating 
the skills taiight and learned in humanities programs and their potential ap- - 
plication to nonacademlc .work, Dr, Jacobs has ^pointed out new ways in which 
humanists can use what they know for /the benefit of our society. 

September 1977 * ' D. Lydia Bronte 

Associate Director 
for %he Httaianlties^' 



Introduction: Graduate Education In the Humanities and Vocationalism 

..— — — . ■ • , 

Graduate studeivts in the humcunities have traditionally teen educated 
in the methodology 'of research, required to prepare a hefty' dissertation 
which makes an original contribution to knowledge, granted the Ph.D. degree, 
and sent forth to teach on the college or university level.' This paradigm 
for humanities graduate education has undei*gone no marked change in the past 
one hundred years. Res€^&rch methods have cimnged and styles come arjd go, ^ . 
but the bedrock pa^ttern was established, consecrated, and ever after revered. 

Although inner turmoil and self--scr\itiny have long existed within the 
univ6rsi?y, massive or radical change only occurs when an i^fcstitution' s in- 
termittent, meandering self-trfticism is focused or corroborated by real, 
extra-institutional considerations. Today these exist for graduate prograins 

^ in the form of the ^narketplace issue - supply and demand. ^ • . ' 

:^The dilemma is comparable 'to that of a manufacturer^ wj;io , finding his 
product ia no. longen selling, is faced with an either/or decision: ^stop 
production or improve and chaiige the product. For h^anist scholars this 
example is too simplistic, but it bears^Bxamining in light of the current 
academic market. The production of Ph.D.'s in the United States has pro- 
^pressed at an extraordinary rate. From 1861 to 1970, American universities 
grajited more than half a million dpctoral degrees. Half of these were 

■'awarded In th^ last nine years of that peri^od. jin 1975 alon^ 32,913* Ph.D. 's. 
wer^ granted and 5fOk6 of the ^degrees were in the Arts and Hiimanities 

.more detailed discussion pf ^statistical information follow^. The most op- 

' J , I ' 

timistic predictions about^fi^ure academic employment otPh.D.'s inthe.hu- 

manltles indicate that one in -three will obtain teaching Jobs; the most pes- 

siiQlstic figures indicate that one in ten ^11 be fortunate enough to 

achleye the traditional goal. 

Since traditioAaXly^ the only vocational future for these Ph^D. ilas 

,been in teaching and scholarly research, emd since the Job crisis* is of 

relatively recent origin (or at least the impact has only 'recently been 

noted), gi:aduate schools are now^ faced with two alternatives: 

1.' putting back the number of Ph.D. 's drfifstically t6 . , 

accommodate production to demand; or 



i 2. reenvlsioni[ng the vocational goals of graduate 
^ humanitieaf educ^t:^n / . ^ .4 " 

Cutting Backi ' , | ' ^ ( 

' At most of ^he maJoV graduatjt institutions in ,th6 country cu^l?ackfif in 
humcuaities graduate bdmissions have .bedn initiated. As a further cohcps-^ 
sioh )to the rec^itiefi^of the marketplace, entering ^fikduate students are al- 
sc)^ii>ll*ormed that theiiCprospects Of finding an aca/emic Job, even with a 
degy^e from a prestigious university, are dijn,. Even taking these measures 
into accounts^ there is still the likelihood that^we will "be producing too 
many huminitids .Ph.^^. ''s for the existing Job piai^'et'. 

.Also to Dw^^considered is the risk^thal iti cutting back we' Impair the 
future of the humanities. Cutting bebcjk^^ hui|&nitieS' admissions at the * 
graduate lev^l means that fewer undergraduates will see a concentration in 
the humanities .j^s a viable choice for future emplpym«nt. Humanities enroll- 
raei]its are Jow^ across th^ country already as the pus'h for career-oriented 
pourses grows./ ^Additional broad - cutbacks may point to the future of the^hu- 
mfiuiities: a m^darir^ cuitifre , available and attractive only to a 'small num- 
ber of people. Who can' afford, financialiy or eraotidnblly,. to ignore voca- 
tional prospectus? This means that the. "^Bt students, ^he most alive, cre- 



ative, and fertile irfinds , . will not necessarily opt for the humanities.^ Cut- 
ting^'back is a partial^remedy but* by no means a sblution. 

Reenvi jionin^ the Hixmani'ties 

If we c«ut back to me^ntaift a tradition, that Eouis Kam^f has caricatured 
as "training people like jtrhemselves to train peoplj-e like themselves grad^ 
uate programs will lajik '^strongly on the side of advancing the s'bate of learn 
ing, but it will be a very particular eind mandarin kind of learning. Rather 
'than serving the root meaning of education - to lead ou^- such a movellfent*' 
in the humanities wouJ[,d lead\back to a prior time, a time where the univer- 
sity vas^a, sanctuary for people who believed in knowledge only for ,^owl- - 
edge's sake. This time has passed, a change haS taken place, anV^he huni- 
versity is^now an integral part of society. In reevaluating the state of 
,the hu^jwiiti^s and of education, Steven Marcus, the pLgxining lirect^r for 



the National Humanities, Center , makes a trenchant cpnunent on the nature of 
this , change:. 

The university and higher education as a whole have become aux- 
iliary institutions of production. However, the humanities ^ 
normally do not produce exchange values or conpnoditi^s , nor do 
they produce human beings, to produce them in turn. What they 
actually do in terms of this newly . e^fterging coqtext' of the uni- 
versity as partxof the system of production J-s precisely a 
project upon wh:^ch self-clarif ica;taon and working through are 
required,^ 

It is important here to note that the urge toward a reexamination of 
'Vci^ function of the huiicmities cannot be undertaken as a massive attempt 
either to politicize or cc^tegorize the human spirit. 0. B. Hardison <rarns, 
eloquently, that any attempt to do so denies "the basic values of humanistic 

experience - the free play of the mind and Its corollary, an expanded sense 

' 3 ^ 

of the self and its relation, to the world." - \ 

There is no doubt that advancing 'the state of learning \is a (necessary 

function of the university emd that this function requires the/production 

of scholaj^s'. It is also true that .teaching and research scholars have been 



t 




well served by* our humanitieys ^ea::6(jduate ^programs . The problem now ^s how to 
allow that humanistic jnipc^ free p5}.ay .in the functioning world, to contribute 
to the state of culture ^ij^ to the functioning of society. Are the great 
traditions of ^litera^y*^ history and^hilosophy only to bf followed in 
tl\e university? Can persons t]^ained in these traditional fields function 
outside of the nacademy?. In what way? To whht end? , ^ 

Let us^assume weVead Macbeth because the experience is inherently* 
worthwhile, €Uid not, as Hardison cautfons us, "to learn about the evils of ^ 
ambition and henc^ become a better committeeman or a less pushy second vice 
president."'^ .But as we consider the motivation of Shakespeare's fictions!, 
characters, do we not also assess ourselves in the light of the author* s 
vision? Isn't it necessary to incorporate into our history lessons, phila>s- 
ophy lessons, literature lessons, the pragmatic human element along with the 
aesthetic appreciation of structures and patterns? Aiad what if these les- 
sons become useful in a "vocational" "sense - sjre ^-^he humanities any the less 
for itl? \ . ^ 




If the humanities are to survive in tMs countnyi indeed if the country 
io going to survive, the employment of humanioto outside of the academy Is 
essential. It should Jiol^-^aeen' as a stopKaj^ measure until the university - 
positions are onpemore available. This^ means that the concept of humanities 
education needs redefinition. ' 

Because even a definition . of the humanities is difficult (there are 
many fields and many points of view), redefinition is a prpblemMof monumen- 
tal proportions, one that will not be solved In a single experiment or by a 
single voice proposing answers. But thefe is apparent agreement on a new, 
productive focus for the humanities, one which con^bines gnosis ' with praxis - 
a move toward the once and future ideal of^he humanities: the reintegra- 
tion qf action with contemplation. ^ 1 ' 

There are problems to be sure I Humanities disciplines have been seen 
as thought, not as action, dlspiplines. Can we change curricula an<5 y5^, 
retain the integrity of the humanities? Can we avoid rendering the dnit? 
planes vocational In the frightening and limiting square-peg, square-hole 
sense of the. word? 

In one^sfense humanities training at the Ph.D. level has always been 
vocational - the vocation being research and teaching.* Recently** much Ink ' 
has beerT expended on how little attention has been paid in graduate schools 
J to the day-to-day work of the humanist - teaching - and movements are afoot 
to remedy this. These changes have already been accomplished in medical 
schools around the country: medical educators, in reviewing their concerns 
and constituencies, found that not enough attention was paid to the cllnlca^l 
aspects of, medicine. If this line of thinking is followed, and if humani- 
ties graduate programs are really to be concerned with the future of gradu- 
. ates in nonacademic careers (a matter of their pvn future existence as well), 
then a j!-easonable demonstration of alternative careers would mean that hu- 
man! t programs could become involved with restructuring grkduate training. 
Attention would be paid to j^eparing certain students to teach; others could 
be prejJared to function on industrial-research teams, in corporate responsi- 
bility and planning departments, in public policy areas, in health-care de- 
livery services, etc. It is with these questioj^ that we have to grapple 
when it comes to reenvisioning a future for the humanities. 
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I'he purpose of thio working paper- io to set forth some thouKhts on 
the relatlonahlp of the human 1 tie a to nonacftdemlc endeavorV In jpartlcular 
f6cu8i«g on the poaoible future functlono of trained humaniota. ^ • 



Notes ^ 

■"■Louis' Kampf, "The Humanities and InhumanitfSs The Nation 
(Septemher ^0, 1968), p. 310. 

•Steven Marcus, "The Demoralized Humanists," The Chronicle of 
Higher Education (October 28, 1975), p. 2h. . 

■^0. B., Hardison, Toward Freedom' and DiRnity:. The Humanities, 
and the Idea of Humanity (Baltimore, 19T2), p. 26. ' 

^Hardison, p. IT. 
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What tfche Numbers S»y 

. * i 

Til* very notion of a no^academlc practice bf history, * 
phlloBophy, or hui^e letters has nearly vanished - ' 
whether in statrforaft, serious publishing crltlclam, 
the pastorateu There la no. humanistic attempt to Im- 
^ ' ,%prove the public tone* History and philosophy do not 

exist except as school subjects: there are certainly 
no paying Jobs, ' ^ 

' f i^aul Goodman, Coromunlty of. Scholars ^ 

In 1966, Allan Cartter published an article, "The Supply and Demand 
for Oollege Teachers,"*'' which surveyed the academic Job market in all fields 
Carttar wasted his wo^cfs in stating that althoufebv there was a^onsensus 
among oth^ forecasters that "persdns trained at the doctoral level are in 
, increasiifely shory ^Upply , " hls-own projections pointed to th^ fact- that 
seller's market in academic personnel was likely to disappear in ^the 

coming decade • .V . ' 

2 

John K. Folger, vriting in the same Journal the following spring, also 
recogniied that there was ai;. over supply problem for Ph.D.'s. But he' concen- 
tr/}.ted on the lack. of research Jobp for Ph.D.*s and suggested that a solu- 
tion may lie In produciA« doctorates who are "oriented toward teaching or 

pr6fesqlonal service," Cfce. of his alternative solutions was to let the mar- 

.1 • 

ket work it out: 'If mordL graduates are produc.ed than a^e needed for re- 

-eearch jobs, this will -givd greater selectivity to employers the remainder 

who don^? get research Job/ will find other Jobs (unemployed P^D/^s are not 

going to exist, in any event ).""^ 

The thrust of Polger's remarks pointed to sdhe long-held general as- 

svmptlons about graduate education: - . 

1. That even with contracting needs and space for re- 
searchers, teachers, especially well- trained teachers, would 
always be nefeded. ' 

. ^ 2. That the imperatives pf the marketplace, which af- \ 
f ect 'wnplpyers and students, should not concern the graduate ' 
educational system, which merely provides a training ground" 
from which the best emerge with Jobs. ^ 

But today, only ten years ;Laterfc teaching Jobs hav^ dwindled to the 

point where the Bxireau of Labor, Statistics estimates that between 1972 and 
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very notion of a no^academrc practice of hlatoi^, * 
p>illoeophy, or hui^e letters has nearly vanished - 
whether in s^attforaft^ serious publishing criticism, 
the pastorateu There Is no. humanistic attempt to im- 
^ ' • ,%prove the public tone. . History and philosophy do not 
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In 1966, Allan Cartter published an article, /'The Supply and Demand 
for College Teachers/'^ which surveyed the academic Job market In all Cields 
Cartter vaulted his vo^is in stating that althoufeh^ there was a^onsensus 
among othefr forecasters that '^persiins' trained at the doctoral level are in 
. increaslqfely short^ x^PPly t " his -own projections pointed to th^ fact- that 
t^ seller's market in academic personnel was likely to disappear in ^the 

coming decade. .V , ' 
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John K. Folger, vriting in the same Journal the following spring, also 
recognized that there was ax^ oversupply problem for Ph.D.'s. But he'concen- 
tr|jted on the lack. of research Jobs for Ph.D.'s and siiggested that a solu- 
tion may lie in produciAc doctorates who are "oriented toward teaching or 
prSfes^lonal service." (»e- of his alternative solutions was to let the mar- 
ket work it out: 'If moral graduates are produced than are needed for re- 
search jobs, this will -givA greater selectivity to employers the remainder 
who don»? get research Job^ will find other Jobs f unemployed P^Td/^ s are not 
going to exist, in any event ).""^ 

The thrust of Polger's remarks pointed to soihe long- held general as- 

simptions about graduate education: - . 

^ 1. That even with contractirig needs and space for re- 

searchers, teachers, especially well-trained teachers, would 
always be needed, ' 

. n 2. That the imperatives pf the marketplace, which af- \ 
feet 'ttnployers and students , should not concern the graduate 
educational system, which merely provides a training ground" ' - 
from which the best emerge with Jobs. ^ 

But today » only ten years J^ater^ teaching Jobs hfirvy dwindled to the 

point where the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that between 1972 and 
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"-^.^9$^ 5^»^°°.^ew,-|^h.D, '5 ^ri.l^ be available for 187,000 nev Jots. If ail . 
'^^^i.fls .-^^^^^ oversuppijr, this vould mean three persons, for every 

^'^^^ cle^l^'t^ th^ oV6r5uppiy of Ph.D.'s has greater impact in 

^%^^ieids th^otlli^s./ ' ' ^ • 

}^^^^^ted 3-1 ratio Of J6b seekers to jobs increases dramatically 
, "tjjo^e fields ^^J^gPe teaching is the traditional and major source of employ- 
In the -p^^^^ fev yea^rs > ^hufi9^i'''ies departments across the country Jiave 
^^^^ K^°^ *° '^^ceive three hUjid^ed* . fiv6 hundred, up to one thousand letters 
'^^ ^jjpii^^*^^^ for one advertised position. 

^ccc^^ding -j.^ ^jjg xaost recent , published statistics (in the summary re- ' 
F^^^^'v^ doctor^^^ recipients fi^oi^ United States , universities in 1975), the 
^^^^1.03^^^* statistics fo3r hUtneJiities ph.D.'s are disheartening, to say the 

Histoj^ ^ 38.8 percent unemployed . 

^^Sligj^ and Amertcfl^ Literature 38.7 percent unemployed 

Forei^j^ Language and literature ^1«5 percent unemployed 
Othet* Arts and Humanities (in- 
^-"■^^ing Art Histoiry, Philosophy, - 

Reltgj^j^^ Lingutstics). 29.1 percent unemploydd 

^ts and HunianitieS fields 36.1 pef^cent unemployed 

' j0 1'968, percent of ti^ Ph*P*'s in English were unemployed. This 
^ofi^^^^^^^ ^tofortunate and s^^^^^e^^hat. disturhing, hut the statistic caused 

^:be^t activi-ty the Part of gi-aduate' institutions , or professional or- 
^^^^a^/^^^* ^"t was not until i970-19tl tlhat four of the major professional 
^^^^Qi^"^^^^^ ^^t*' humanists - the Modern Language Association (MLA) , the 
^^^3.c^^ ^-^^"^^J^ical Association (ARA) , the American Philosophical"* Associa- 

(jflPA^ » the American Studies Association, (ASA) - began to shoif.con- 
^^^^^ 0,1^^^"^ mounting numher^ of unemployed Ph.D. 's. Their cgncern emisrged 
'^^"^i^e r^^^8ani-2^^ipn o.f Joh-Placement activities. Up until that time each 
^^^^i^atio^ had g§cthered ^ita^ of potential job candidates and made these 
^""^^^at?!^ *°. ^^PartWiat;4 

/oha-ii'persoiis oi", search conmiit'tees. 

- BjT 1970, the 

overvlielflilrag numbei'S^of Job seeker:s had made this process . 
^Qil3,ecting Vi^a^e impossible, " C|,airpeQPle had neither the time nor energy 
° ^$,ft through piles of^'yiVae; : 'it aPlfieai'ed^ to be easier to list 'specific 



openings and then ask (lualified candj-dates to apply. Ifa «the past five years 
the organizations have been mailing out lists of positions to prospective 
candidates. As previc^sly mentioned, it is now not unusual for a chairper- 
son who advertises one position to receive up to and over five hundred let- 
ters of application for that position • ^ The predictions of the mid-sixties 
had little effect in making tangible the Job crisis; the problem of coping 
with the multitude of applications for each opening brought the crisis right 
-into each departmental office. Even those departments that had succeeded 
in placing graduate ^students in Jobs in the past were *iow confronted with 
the problem of placing people in second Jobs* 

For the Job candidates the crisis was equally if* not more demoralizing. 
One could compose euad send out one hundred letters and receive the same nimi'- 
ber of negative replies. Even the traditional old boy network, through which 
a professor woxild make contacts for a promising graduate student, was no 
longer effedtive. There are Just not enough Jobs and too many qualified 
professionals. And the data now being gathered sxiggests that, at least un- 
til 1985 » the situation will get woj:se. 

At approximately the same time th&p the professional associations began 
to respond to the buyers market in academia by publishing Job listings, "they, 
also began to look at the long-range problems of a cpniracting market • • 

The realization that Gartter's predictions were not only coming true,* 
but coming true on schedule brought about two vastly different suggestions 
of modus operandi fot the future: ^ 

V 1, The cutback philosophy - cutback graduate enrollment and 
begin to weed oiit the less successful graduate programs", thereby » . 
producing fewer and fewer Ph.D. ' s . 

2. The alternative-careers philosophy investigate the pos- . 
sibility of alternative careers for the Ph.D.'s we are already 
producing and,, while not exp^ding jprograms, maintain them in good 
faith with the prospect of alternative modes of employment for 
* ' graduates. , . 

There, are, of coxirse, multitudinous problems associated with either 

of these tacks and the two approaches are certainly not mutually exclusive. 

In Taot the two may have to be combined: . " 

' The national need for traditional Ph*D. pr6grams in all fields ' ^ 
' . will, of course, continue but not for the number of programs 



that c\irr^tly exist/ What will be needed are expg^uded oppor- : 
(t\inities for "non-tr^aditional" forms of graduate education, > 
•serving* "non-traditional" graduate students • During the next 
decade, graduate ,j6duc at ion must make the transition from a ' * ' 
.system that has ;^nded to follow a single model of advanced 
education t6 the increasing diversity required by changing 
demographic, economic, and socp.al circumstances • 

HTimanities departments in institutions around, the countrjr. .h^ve already 
limited the number of graduate students ..admitted to Ph,D, programs, and 
there have be^n moves to eveiluate, and possibly 'eliminate, certain Ph.D. pro- 
grams (New York State has been actively engaged in a. doctoral evaluation 
study). But even with these cutback efforts, the National Board on Graduate 
Education and other 'observers of .graduate education stress that cutbacks 
alone wiir not solve the^ problems confronting graduate education today. 

Therefore, the professional^ organizations and others (faculty, graduate 
students, private foundations) have begufl to investigate in earnest the pr6s 
pect of alternative, careers for professional humanists. .The MLA since 19T3, 
4he AHA, since 1971, the APA since 1975, and the ASA since, 1973, have incor- 
porated into , their professional meetings sessions on alternative careers. 

I ■ ■ ■ 

Ph.-D. 's now working in nojiacadepiic fields have been brought in to present 

their experiences and ideas. . •<•.,. 

Cartter's original statistics ,. which he followed up and expanded in his^ 
recent Carnegie Commission study, Ph.D.'s and 'the Academic Labor Market 
(1976), were on target* (see chart on page 10).*^ Unemployment among Ph.D.^s 

Tin the htamanities is on the rise and there is no clear or easy solution in 

• ^ ' ' ' ^' . ■ " " , ^ ^ • ■ . 

sight. 

- \ ' ■ ■'. ■ ■ ■ i ■ 

Notes ' ■ • ; . ^ 

-^Allaix 'Cartter^, "The Siipply- and Demand for College Teachers ," Journal 
of Human Resources , Vol. 1, No. 1 (Summer ,.1966) , pp. 22-38. 
' — : n ' ' ' . » V 

John K. Folger, "The Balance Between Supply and Demand for College 

Graduates," Joui-nal of Human Resources , Vol. II, No. 2 (Spring, 1967), 
pp. 1.1+3-169. 

■^Folger, p. 168. . 



National .Board orf ' Graduat-e Education, Outlook and Opportunities 
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The images sthat flicker .on our mental screen's when the term "humMiist" 
is mentioned are' fashioned by 'a combination of historical fact, pet'sonal 
educational experience.^, and literary or. media .manipulatif'bti. Humanities 
Ph.D. 's have long been associated with impractfcality , tfrayed, chalk-coat'ed 
tweed J ack^tj^' dusty with pipe ashes, and distracted but erudite mutterings. 
The professional humanist is seen as being removed from the economic order 
of things and dedicatedy mainly to so-called "higher orders of concern": 
the meaning of human existence for the philosopher, the modes of hiiman ex-, 
pressioa foi* the language or literatxare scholar, and the pattern of hioAkn ' 
events "for the historian.. Public stereotyping afthe humanist finds its 
parallel within the .iiniversity itself. Charles Frankpl tells us that: 

• The dominant self image within the, humanities .camp iss still 
-that of the underpaid scholar who is condescended to by a 

: m^^i^erialistic society, put off in a corner -of the university, 
and yet remains the only true intellectual afopt in the world.-'- 

■;• ' • ■ . [. ^ i 

Both publicr and self-definitions tell us how dependent the hufliianist actually 

is upon the external , jionacademic world. In s el fr aggrandizement we find the 
.last refuge* of the professiona]^^ho is viewed as impractical or, even woi^se 
'in America, economically unproductive. It is in part because of this ex- 
1 elusion from the economic sector that thte humanist is forced to preserve a.s 

his br her sole dignity the distinction of hieing intellectual, 'denying that 

^P^ievement to the economically successful. 

* " Fiankel's key phrases are\ "underpaid scholar j^'. "materialistic society," 
and "true Intellectual"; phrases .which describe the crucial and stark di- 
chotomy drawn, in our society, between the econOm'ic and" the intellectual. 
This gives rise to a sti^r'eo typing of the- business realm that is as simplis- 
tic and as damaging as that which describes the intellectual,. 

To observers of American culture the tensions between material getting 
and spendinig and the intellectual concei'ns, of the humanijiies are tracieable 
to the origins of d\xr society: * 



So it is that from the beginning we find two main currents in 
the American mipd runnir^ side by side but rarely mingling - 
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a current of overtones and a current of undertones -,and both 
equally unsocial: on the one hand, the transcendental current, 
originating in the piety of .the' Puritans , becoming a philosophy 
in Jonathan Edwards passing through Emerson, producing the 
fastidious refinement and aloofness of the chief American writers , 
and resiilting in the final unreality of mO^t* contemporary Ameri- 
can culture; on the other hand, the curre.ivi of catchpenny' oppor- 
tunism, originating in the practical shifti of Puritan life, be- 
coming. a philosophy in Franklin,, passing ti^qugh the Americem 
humorists, and resulting in the atmosphere cff our., contemporary 
^business life. 3 

{ 

Brooks's choice of phrases to describe his currents are even more in-, 
teresting today than in 1915. As humanists are finding themselves at the - 
center of controversies about graduate education and its practical uses, 

the hQstility between transcendentalists (aloof, ♦fastidious, unreal) and 

* .. ' 

catchpenny opportunists (practical, humorous/, business^oriented) becomes' 
more overt. 

In the past, the student who chose to do graduate work in the h\manities 
had one acceptable goal: to become a college professor. Now that there are 
too many Ph.D.'s in the humanities for a shrinking number of college teach- 
ing positions, that long-adhered-to single goal needs reexamining. 

Questions about what is graduate work, training, or education and what 
are the results of this work - proficiency in methodology qf research or 
proficiency in modes of inquiry - are raised by the need to consider the , 
marketplace. The spirit of the catch^)enny opportunists is making its way 
into the ivory tower. If this were a one-way street, w^ would be in danger 
of being forced td narrow our ^focus to the potential vocationalization of 
the humanities. But the plight of the humanities is matched with ^.crisis 
^ in the marketplace. The business sector of society is becoming aware of 

their own stake in the culture. As the public demands accountability, credi- 
bility, ethics, and public responsibility, the large economic institutions 
or our society are searching for ways to become more responsive and respon- ^ 
sible to. the society in the short run and to the; culture in the long run. ♦ 

The business involvement wi-6h culture no longer stops with money for 
the arts, but is increasing to include a reconsideration of the past and 
future role of business as an integral, even t.^end-setting force in the 
society. Business, like' the university and the "^government , is in a broad 
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sense a cultural Institution ♦ Questions of hiaman expression and humdn need, 
cultural identity and deprivation, the hioman as well as econoirfic/^amif ica- 
tiops of veaJ-th 6Uid poverty, the meaning of work, behavioral/ pa-tterns of, in- 
dividuals and groups, are dl± considerations that overwhelm the specif ids 
of particular institutions, and arfe instrumental^ to the effective operation 
of all institutions..* '/ ' 

If we stay with Brooks *s currents a moment longer we can see ttilit each, 
current defines opposing aspects of the human whole: wisdom vs. riches 
equeils mind' vs. body or, more abstractly ^ thought v^. action. ,Bu,t when ap- 
-plied to human beings , a separation betyeen transcendentalist and pragmatist 
is not a matter of kind, but a question of 'the degree to which each person', 
chooses to emphasize one/or the ^other aspect of being." Even Emerson', Brooks 
standard-beareir for the transcendental strain, noted ±n l837 that^ ''the state 
of society'' suffered gravely from Just -such dichotomies: 

• I • " . ■ 

, ' The state of society is one in which the members have suffered 
amputation from the trunk and strut about so many walking monr 
sters^- a goojd finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never 
a man : . v ' 

, Axx<X to those who would believe that mind alone co\ild solve the problem 
of dismembemient , l|e said: 

Actidn is witn the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. 
Without it, he is not yet man. Without it, thought can never 
ripen into truth. 

Franklin, Brooks *s standard-bearer for the catchpenny opportunists, 
along with his pragmatic exhortations in Poor Richard ^s Almanac , had a true* 
reverencve for the, powei;s of the mind: "if you will not hear reason, she'll 
sureXy rap your knuckles." 

"^Sq: it is clear ths^t mind and body, wisdom and riches, the visionary 
and the pra^natist havp qlways existed, sometimes in conflict and' sometimes- 
in complement, as two facets of each individual, and, co?isequently , of every 
societal institution. ^ 

-It is with the balance .between conflict and complementarity that we 
have our-, problem. Some have indeed forsaken one facet in pursuit of the 
oHiher** '.Cj^icatures and stereotypes arise from a basis of truth: they aKe 



. created by exaggerating the prominent ol^araii^ristic' and letting it st^d . 

for the whole. There, are absent-minded processors *ho may 'have trouble with 
.^;every day life. ' And 'there are rapacious landlords who foreclose ^mortgages i 

in spite of future perils that, ipay visit upon Pauline. ■ 

Oxir task.vtoday is not to adhere to stereotypes or to prove them faj.se*. 

It. is to, look to the needs of o\ir society to iinderstand how people who dif-" 

. fer instinctUally and -by training may contribute ta-'a future course* whj.ch * y^"' 

* "* ' • 'i 

acknowledges both the economic s^nd the intellectual needs of society. 



/ 
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Pogliscript; . Institutions and stereotypes In a Post-Industrial Socjfety 



As American instltutions^be'come more specialized, eacli tecoijaes a 
microcosm of th^ ^ciety as a whole and must answer to the.needs^ of i-ts in- 
dividual constituents as well as to * the society ♦at ^;Large. A university sees 
to the needs of it\ studepts, professors, staff, and administration, but it 
,must also be cognizant .of its rol^ in various other com&uilitifes : town ahd 
region, the community of scholars, and the field of higher education* Thp 
same *is true for a business corporation, a government agency, a hospital, 
and ^ forth ; , 

As an institution. strives to answer to each of these'^constituencies , 
the separate constituents become^ aware of the existence of others iij, orc^ of 
two ways: as competitors for the same piece of pie, or as coo^rative ele- 
ments^ sharing in the* who^le_, ^If :we persist in stereotyping, we oreate com-' 

' petitors. If the profes^sor is seen as living in an ivory tower with the 
protection of the institution, and if the institution sees this protection 
as its primary responsibil^-ty , then the university may become a defendant 
against the rest of society, protecting its ramparts *^gainst the encroach- 
ment of what, in this case, i^'s seen as the reaT world ^. Such action contri- 
buted to the campus revolts of the sixties where tension arose because those 

' in fdyor of engaging in government-supported scientific research (which may 
or may not have contributed* to our undeclared war effort) rejected^ jthe moral 
imperatives raised by certain lumbers -of students and otlier constituents of \ 
the university, including community ' groups . ^ 

This case exemplarizes the kind of tension which can a2:ise when.^the 
moral or social considerations of one constituency are not viewed, as perti- 
nent to the business at hand. The same situation come up in a biisiness 
organization* that sees its main function as maximizing profits. If the or- 
ganization does this at the expense of e^golicit moral or sociaJ- considera- 
tions, the backlash fuay be formidable. The reaction against , this business-^* 
as-usual mode of operation can be seen in recent ecologically-oriented pro- 
tests and legislation, and in the kind of investigative actions typified by 
thfe Nader groups. ^ 
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^ Society is no longer geered purely towar-d industrial 'efriciency and 
' 'Merarchlcal decisions; priorities feire questioned closely; recognized 'cQn7 
stituencies are diffuse and diverse. ^ v ' 

^ As we become what Daniel Bell calls a post-industrial* society^, we move 
^ away from strict hierarchies toward a more cooperative mode. Aiyl as Bell 
^ays> -"Cooperation between men is. more difficult than the management of 
things." XThe rules and underlying moral, concepts of our post-industrial 
society I are just now being tested.' ^ocial eruptions such as campus revolts j 
^ • anti-pc^.lution movements, or controversies about nucl^ap^energy are part of 



/ I ,the -process of testing. We are Just now muddling throijigh the pains of - coming 

' > ' 5 ^ * 1 

to terms with institutional life in a human dervyce oriented socifety. 



Lest this be seen as an abstract > soci^ogibal problem, having no real 
or lasting consequence, it is wise to look at Peter Druckec^s concepts of 
the changing nature of the work force, where cooperation between men becomes 
the chief objectives DrtickJer sees our future resting with the "knowledge 
worker," and the ppime question of management will be, in fapt already is, . 
the question of*^how to manage this new worker. "The productivity, indeed 
the social cohesioy, of every developed- society rests increasingly on the 
ability to make^,J^owledge work productive and the knowledge worker achieving. * 
This may be the central social -problem of ''the new, knowledge society. " ^ 



The achievement requirements of the knowledge worker are (l) productive 
work, (2) feedback information, and ( 3) continuous .learning* 



The knowledge worker must be aware of the institution as a whale, must 

feel a sense of 'personal motivation in getting work done* Reward doesn't 

come alone from seeing a finished product (e.g. , the perfectly alphabetized 

file cabinet), but from i^ecognizing its contribi;tion to tlie wprk. o^^e in- 

stitution as a whole. Therefore, the function of the institutio^as Va whqle 

is important to this new worker. Productivity becomes^^Aore and more depen- ^ 

— ' ^ 

^ .dent on the job being big enough for the spirit, aftd since most|^oba do not ^ 



meet 'this requirement , satis f act io\|^com^s from^iinderstanding and participat- 
ing in the institution role In the society* - ' )- 

Hence the changing nature of instittitionJi in a human servic/e^ oriented 
^ ^post-industrial society raises major questions about the future of work, of 
the uses of education,, and of anachronistic yet not extinct stereotypes. 

erJc . - • .- '° ' . 1 
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Daxiiel Bell, The Cultural tJontradictions of Capitalism (New -York, 
19j^6). 7 ' ^ 

^Pet^r Drucker , Management (Nev York, 1973), p. 177. * ' 
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The Useful Hiananists: The Past 



There has not been much call xintil'very recently to detail the kinds 
of nonacademic pursiiits scholars in the himanities have followed, but one 
such doctunent does exist. Ir^ 19^9 » Percy liOng, then 'president of the* Modern 
Language Association^ gathered Information on the different functions per- 
formed by members of the Association durir^ World War II. 

^*A great many humanities professors were asked to use their civilian ' 
skills for the war effort. Many of them taught, but the^ range of subjects 
was unlike that of any college curriculum. The rudiments of language, both 
English €md modern foreign languages, were part of the^r nonmilitary duties 
and could be transferred to the military teaching enviroiment quite easily. 
But the sample of nonacademic subject! is much more Ijistructiye in the search 
for alternative applj^cations of humanists' skills. A part^al-rilst of hu- 
- manists* warjbime teaching includes: 

air-combat intelligence 
army organisation ' 

communications * 
' company administration 

. cryptography 
, * . ^ geopolitics 

international law 
labor relations 
military correspondence 
naval tactics 
ordinance 

origins of the war 
^ . ^ public relations * 

security ^ ^ J ' 

staff* fxinctioning # 
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Konteaching functions of the Association members cover ari even wider 
e of functions including:. * 

editing - ' 

personnel 

interviewing and classifying 
research 

relocation directions 
public relations - 
labor disputes Arbitration 
recruitment 
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The point being made by Long, ^nd indeed the thrust of any Jlrgument 
for the nonacademic application of humanities skills, is that we need io 
realize '*that the command of the techniques of research enables scholaVs to 
solve problems in-^fields remote from their specialties, that command over 
new data is swiftly achieved^ by those whS have the •know how.'" In support 
of this idea Long culled from illustrative reports- filed by members of the 
Association comments about the relationsftoj) of the scholar to the warieffort, 

One of these comments is particularly ei^lightening : 

✓ 

The particular' advantage of the professional scholar is that 
he has, like the lawyer, been trained in the l^andling of evi- 
^ dence, and^ unlike the lawyer, has learned to take into account 
human as well as legalistic factors. Thus for a person like 
myself who found himself suddenly involved in intelligence work 
the step from the library to the -War Office was little more than 
. the shift from the ixse of past evidence to the present •No one 
I ever met in my official capacity doubted for a moment that a 
professional training in scholarship enabled, one to solve prob- 
lems. The British have always taken it for- granted, in drawing 
so liberally upon the academic world for staffing their own war 
effort. 2 

In one sense this detailing of nonacademic functions performeLd by ' 
scholars is very valuable. The htunanist has usually been described in terms 
of what he studies - literature, language, philosophy, history - and these 
studies are then further narrowed eind focused in terras of specific fields, 
genres, or periods. When asked what he does, the humanist scholar will in- 
variably answer, "I teach," and if pressed further will probably give the 
course titles ajid contents. Rarely will he speak in terms of solving prob- 
lems. This functional perspective is a new way of looking at the scholar^s 
task and, for our purposes , -supplies a valuable and exciting point of view. 

The Future 

Harlan Cleveland outlines the future of American decision^siking as be- 

J 

cgming more horizontal. Gone are the days of one man taking total responsi- 
bility al^ issuing an order that all -others, will follow without question. 
There are too many factors to be considerea in decision-making and too many 
future-oriented consideratior^s Cleveland sees the emergence of a new ex- 
ecutive, "the publfc executive." These are the men and women who will be 
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able to handle not only the mattert at hand, but who will, in tackling im- 
mediate problems, take into consideration the ramifications of present de- 
cisions for a future of even^more comjDiex systems. ' In analyzing the quali- 
ties that will characterize this new' model executive, Cleveland nq^es cer- 
tain essential attributes. The public executive will be: 

1. more intellectual, capable of analyzing complex 
options themselves instead of merely presiding 
while others decide; ^ • 

2s capable of coordinating action by consensus ; 

3. have a taste for ambiguity and be able to utilize 
constructive ambiguity to strengthen the outcomes 
of decision-making; ^ 

^. be oriented towaj^d an optimistic future and be 
aware of the public's purposes and interests; 

« 

5. be strong enough to establish a personal sense 
of purpose ,3 

The qualities outlined by Cleveland, who has made decisions in both 
the governmental and academic worlds, can by no i^eans be considered to de- ^ 
scribe professional humanists. But the qualities he outlines, which coin- 
cide with other envisioned needs for a post-industrial or knowledge society, 
are those skills and casts of mind available from a humanistic education. 
Th^ ability to make a decision and to tolerate, or even employ for best re- 
sults, aunbiguity are talents and skills sharpened by the stud^r of human cul- 
ture, human past actions, and human expression. His categorie^^ne , three, 
and five are demonstrably those belonging to people who embark on graduate 
careers in the humanities. His fourth category is one which future-oriented 
and socially-oriented humanists have been espousing for quite some time/ 

Graduate training in the humanities emphasizes the ability to get be- 
yond immediate experience, to penetrate to the underlying Assumptions or 
causes which make the immediate experience possible. Along ;^th this skill 
goes the concomitant ability to see that the inimediate;, concrete experience 
is perceived differently by different experiencers/observers . The kinds of 
questions asked by persons so trained encompass a notion of events and ex- 
periences that can take into account group or ijidividual reaction as well as 
the cultural, historical, and sociological factor^ that create responses or 
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reactions. This ability to analyze and then make coherent report of such 
analysis is the true functional intelligence of the humanist, if we differ- 
entiate between abilities and specialized application "of skills accoi'ding to 
the constraints of subject matter. i 

.The second quality^ which is, in essence, the iability to be a good ad- 
ministrator, is not one which is taught but one which is learned by observing 
those who have it arid by employing the sensitivities of one's own self-knowl- 
edge and knowledge of liuman currents to deal with others in a cooperative 
and mutually respectful manner. ' 

The humanist in the modern university, is no longer Thales walking along 
the shore, so absorbed in thought that he falls int^r ditch: The profession- 
al humanist applies techniques of research, problem-solving, and writing in 
his. scholarly projects and these skills may well be applied to nonacademic 
pursuits. The following examples will briefly illustrate this point. 

The Literature Specialist 

. ' Pro J ect : A literary scholar is- working on garden imagery in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ' s The Marble Faun . 

Process : A careful reading of the novel annotating for garden images. 
Rejsearch on any other work done on the specific topic knd on garden imagery 
in general. Research on ^he meaning of the wild garden and the tended gar- 
den in the works of writers of Hawthorne*' 6 time And other authors Hawthorne 
may have read. Research, in the ^underlying assumptions about a garden and the 
control of. nature. Research into what natxire means in Hawtherfrne's culture 
and to the European culture which is the setting for the novel. 

The scholar then narrows the scope of the. project by formulating spe- 
cific q^uestions, processing the. material gathered to answer those questions, 
and writing up the results. 

Skills : The obvious skills entailed are the ability to research and 
gather information from a variety of sources, organizational ability, win- 
nowing out unnecessary information, identifying priorities, the con- 
struction of a coherent overview utilizing background information and emerg- 
ing with fresh perspectives. The trained humanist is, needless to say. 



sensitive to the use oT the lai^guasge and has the ability to communicate 
clearly in writing. 

All of the above skills m^y be applied to a modern ^rea of research, ' - 
such as the question of ecological imperatives in the operation of a plant 
or industry. Questions must b^ ftsked and information gathered about the - 
soci^y's vi%w of nature and natural resources^, and the answers to these 
questions must be balanced against a consideration of the particular needs 
of the industry . The gathering of this information, categorizing and ana- 
lyzing it, and presenting conclusions in. a coherent, f&shion are the t)asis 
for an intelligen| industrial (iec:ision, 'The parameters of the research 
q^uestion are different in industry from those irf academia but the talents ^ 
and skills, especially the ability to extrapolate from details. to a coherent 
overview, are essentially the same. 

The Social History Specialist 

Project : An investigation ot ethnic immigration to the United States. , • 

Process ; Questions must be asked involving the meaning of relocation 
to a group identity, the idea of community, the mechaaiics of transportation 
and finances, the feelings about changing environments , and the mannei:* in 
which the choice to change environments is .made. Research would .involve 
printed materials (books and newspapers), statistical information, and per-' 
sonal oral interviews. The researcher would need to be familiar" with a 
variety of fields, such as sociology and psychology as well as history. 

It is easy to see that a corporation seeking to relocate employees or 
develop a new site would need to ask many of the same questions that the 
historian has asked. • « ' 

. These examples, £Lnd. others that could be developed, are not cited to 
prove that all humanists are fit to enter corporations. The point is that 
the capacities the graduate student must have to succeed in the academy - 
organized inquiry and coherent analysis - are the very same that an intelli- 
gent and effective corporate manfl'ger must have to succeed' in the corporation."^ 
One corporate manager stated this succinctly when he said, '*Being able to 
(Sleeurly identify the problem is probably the most difficult task for a^or- 
porate manager. It involves. -knoving what the right questions are. 

. . ; ■ ■ . ■ .- . . 



i ' Jn interviews condvicted with cpil^orate managers, 'gdvei-nment personnel., 
and humanists bxirrently vorking outride the academy, the following were most 
often mentioned as the areas where humanists couid make effective contrWDU- 
tions: ' ' ^ 

Iw Organizational development - reviewing past patterns of goal setting 
and implementation and ^planning for the future.: 

2. Management appraisal — evaluating workers' attitudes, through surveys 
and interviews, and ih approaching a corporation or agency in a hi'storica.1 • 
sense, compfling a corporate history' and evaluating current practices in light 
of established performance* \ . 

3. Community-oriented, programs - investigating community expectations, 

.evaluating the goals of the institution and the needs of its constituent com- 

' ' ' */ * • ■ ■* . 

munities, and establishing models for projects that attempt to correlate the 

■-/•••■' ■ \ y ' ' ' •' * - ' 1+ 

.corporation's or agency's goals with those of its constituent communities. 

U./ HumEUi resources - working on programs that attempt /Eq use human re- ^ 

sources for the long-range efficacy of the corporation and the '^society.- 

5. Career development - setting goails for employees , de-^eloping train- 
ing programs, establi^ing these programs and implementing them throioghout 
the corporations or agency, monitoring the establishment of in-service learn- 
ing environments, and coordinating continuing education programs for e^loyees. 

6. Establishing guidelines - for codes of conduct based upon past per- 
formance, future goals, legislative i^ssues, and social pressures. 

7. Research - working on research teams investigating new sites or en-, 
vironments for investment, plant expansion, and location, and on project areas 
in terms c5f cultural, ethnic, and historical factors. In fact, research of 
almost any^kind is a special talent of the trained humanist. A Ph.D. in his- 
tory who is now working in local government and who has worked as a legisla- 

* . ' " * ,» 

tive analyst and in Human Resources illustrates the benefits of his graduate 
training as follows: w* 

The best skill I got out of graduate school was .the ability to 
do research. In *my Job at Human Resources, for example, I was 
responsible for writing up various grants for governmental fund- 
ing.. Writing up a grant is not all that different from doing- a 
research paper; it involves getting information, ki^wing where ' ^ 
to get it, how to organize it and present it in a coherent fashion. * 
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Not "a day goes by- that I do x^ot ,have to write technical re- ♦ 

portd and memos* eind I feel quite strorigly that my ability to 

write; has teen a great /help to me . ^ • # 

8. Public :affairs^ public relations — using the ability to understand 

6m audience and communicate to that audience in appropriate language, acting 

• ' ' 5 
as a liaison between the corporation or ageyicy and its many publics. 

9» Corporate spcial responsibility - working in corporate foundations, 
evaluating social and cultural issues as ►they relate to the institutional 
environment' in terms ^f working conditions ^ labor relations, etc., working 
on corporate charity giying, working on transnational problems such as in- 
vestments in foreign ' nations , and on domestic issues such as racism and sexism 

10. Staff assistant-troubleshooter - working with a manager or director 
of the Institution to develop an ovterview cSf institutional activities and 
pinpoint possible troubled areas for the future. 



Notes 



^ Percy- W, Long, "The Modern Lajjguage Association of America in World 

War li," Publications of the Modern' Language Association % 6)^ (19^9) % p. 50. 

^ 2 ' . ■ \ • ' ^ 

Long, p. 70-71w f ^ 
3 " * 

Harleui Cleveland, "The Decision Makers," Cefater Magazine ^ September/ 

October 1973, pp. 9-18. 

k • - ^ 

, , One of .the ^humanists interviewed is now working as a community action ^ 

planner for a lisirge corporation that has branches and pJLants in small towns. 

His basic ^oal is to determine what the role of a large wealthy corporation 

is' in small working-class communities regarding: ^ 

a. vocational and economic education; o 

b. community attitudes toward big business; . 
. . c. social patterns, such as family structui^e (single- 
parent families needing day care, etc.), drug and ' 

' alcohol abuse, the effect of swing shifts oh family 

and community life; 
d. political issues and .political leadership. 
The skills he perceives as most important are: 

a. interviewing, skills - what is really being said, hoV 
< to ask probing yet i^nonthreatening questions to bring ^ 
forth authentic feelings and thoughts rather thail \ 
the rote responses whidh are geared, toward p^ea.sing 
the employer;* ^ ^* 
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b. the ability to analyze social policy - what is a 
problep, what are its component parts ; 

c. group interaction skills leadershiip , the ability 

/ . to lead a discussion without being overly directive, 
the ability to gather pertinent background informa- 
tion, and the ability to forestall evaigive digres- 
st^hs in a group (many "of these skills are congruent 
with those of a good teacheir) ; - 

d. the ability to analyze information determining perti- 
* nent data and the ability to present results in a 

coherent, articulate written report. 
This is one brief example of the kind of work a trained humanist is * 
equipped to undertcJce in a nonacademic . setting. 

• specific example of a humanist in a research position for a mxati- 

■national corporation might be thejfh.D. in French language and literature. 
This person is an expert in assimilating materials quickly and has a knowl- 
edge of French culture and language. For a company intending to invest or 
increas^e investments in developing countries, especieLLly African nations 
once colonized by the French or Middle Eastern natipns where the French in- 
fluence has been particfularly strong , a person .who understands French c\il- 
ture BXid, value systems emd the ways in whi«h these values have been trans- 
mitted and currently affect the social," political, and ciiltur,al environments 
is invaluable. The culture of a hew nation has been influenced either to 
accept or rebel against the colonizer. Hence a Sensitivity to the culture 
of the colonizer is inperative for a corporation wishing to establish a 
working v-relationship with that country. 

This humanist may be involved In training employees' who may be trans- 
.f erred to a foreign environment and in working with an industrial psycholo- 
Mst, counselor, etc., in establishing the needs oX the transferred employee 
Aether Work area may be in researching and developing a profile -of the na- 
tloii's ciatural thrusts and outlining what the parameters of industrial iand 
coiTorate relationships are with respect to the culture as a. whole. The hu- 
manist has-, the capacity to deal with ambiguiti'es in a foreign culture - on 
the simplest level with customs. Whether the proffered handshake is^ In- 
siilt, on a mcgre . complex level, with cultural attitudes toward negotllitlng 
about work aoad payment, attitudes- about leisure, success, organizational 
structures , etc . Such skills- are needed by the growing mTiltinational cor- 
porate sector. . ^- 



An Experiment ; The American Studies Internshlpa 

In March 1973 » the National Amerlcem Studies Faculty sponsored a- meet- 
ing at Stetson University to discuss graduate education in American stiidi^s. 
The late sixties and early seventies had seen a proliferation of American 
studies programs and departments t both undergraduate and graduate^ across 
the country ^ and it was time to make some plans for the future of this fast, 
growing interdisciplinary area. Workshops were conducted on new develop- 
ments in pedagogy and research, the relationship of American studieb^ to , other 
interdlsciplin€ury fields t the graduate admission process , aiid the Job mctrket. 
As director of the American Studies Association's Job placement service^ I 
chaired the session on the Job market and found that quit.e a few of the par- 
ticipants were for the first time seriously varied about the Job prospect's 
for their graduate^ students. Many had felt that with the growth of under- 
g?*aduate programs the Job crisis would not hit the newly emerging ^ii^erican 
studies Ph.D.'s CLuite as drastically as it had those in the more established 
humanities. But., by March 1973, there were quite a f ew iiew Ph.D.'s w^th no- 
where to go. 4^ : ' . 

It was apparent fhat not only were there no euiswers, but there were no 
models for approaching a solution. In the past when there hfid been a Job 
crisis, as, there was shortly after World War II, the prospects for the future 



were much brlgh1>er. In the early seventies, predlcto^lns were dim. It was 
clear that the academic establishment was unprepared to handle the realities 
of the marketpl€W2e. 

In the coxirse of t^e next year, afteft:-^ speaking with many graduate stu- 
dents American studies, I begcLn to draw up a preliminary plan for explor- 
ing the alternatives to academic employment for American Studies Ph.D. 's. 
There were a niunber of reasons for choosing American studies hximanists fot 

\ this projected study. The first was that I knew the training ^d employment 
patterns in this field and the nimlbe^^ of graduates were small enotigh for me 

^ ^to be able to communicate with most, if not all, the graduate programs and 
•graduate students. Anothei\ was that the ^i eld. of American studies is'inter- 
dlsciplinfiuy and strongly ojriented toward culture studies an(j(^cultural' anal- 
ysis; a case could be made for the usefulness of these scholars to societal 
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institutions that were concerned with the quality of lifje in America, Fi- 
nally, the American sirudies curriculum touches on all aspects of the humani* 
ties - history, literature, philosophy - so that if a case could be made for 
the nonacaderaic employment of these humanists, it might serve as a model for 
humahists in other fields. There is, oO^purse, a problem here' in that the 
interdisciplinary scholar may be seen as having a wider scope than a scholar 
who has concentrated in a specif;Lc discipline, but in order to develop a 
working model was willing to risk skewing ray sample of h\iraanists to those 
who might immediately s^rei attractive to nondcaderaic employers. 

The internships project was designed to place American studies Ph.D,*s 
in business and government. The planning year, funded by The Rockefeller 
Foundation, had two audience^: the graduate students and Ijhe -business and 
government communities (see project descriptions which follow). 

Brochures were sent to American studies graduate programs across the 
country, to selected government agencies, and to delected corporations. The 
selection of corpor actions, was not conducted as a scattershot affaij:. Cor- 
porations that had shown interest in community relat^ns , corporate social 
responsibility, and public affairs were identified, and brochures wei;e sent 
to them as well as to corporations that had pdrticipated in humanist J>c or 
socially oriented activities sUeh as Conference .Board activities. Aspen In- 
stitute for Hmani Stic Study semiriars. Business Tomorrow conferences, and 
corporate educational programs. Positive or interested responses were fol- 
lowed up by further explanation of the program by letter, phone, or personal 
visits. (See sampies of letters appended to this chapter. K 

The purposes of the internship' were clearly defined for the potenti^il 
interns and graduate programs and for the potential "business and government 
participants as : 

1. demonstrating b^ example the humanities professionals • 
performance outside of ^au academic setting; . 

2. aiding business and igjjjtternment in preparing. i;^w approaches - - 
to problems resultinWHkom (a) increased public concern • 
about corporate activMfffes, (b) a lack of balanced perspec- 
tive on the uses of tex^inoiogy euid its impact on American 

\ society, and. (c) the new role thrust upon large institutions - 
as they increasingly become^the social architects of the 
future; 
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3. communicating back to the aca^demic envircmment information 
about (a) the function of the humanist outside the academy, . 
and (b) necessary changes in graduate curriculum if huhajiists 
Vere to be prepared to seek nonacademic positions-/ ^ 

establishing models to encourage nonacademic "^^mployers* to • 
look upon graduate programs in t^ie humanities as' potential • 
providers of a valuable talent, pool, 

T 

In order for the internship experiment to' fulfill the above goals , it 
was determined that the following four priorities. would have to be establish- 
ed and carried out: 

1. A training program to expose the intern to nonacademic sys- 
tems and give the intern (a) a sense- of • the ways in. which 
organizations emdj institutions are structured, e.g.,'th'e 
difference betweep line and st^f functions, various ways 
in which organiiZamonal hi^arohies. are charted, (b) a 
brief introduction to ^theorfii^ of ofganizationcd. bejiavior, 
and (c) a refresher cours^ inY^asic economics. 

- 2. A direct super^^isory relationship with a meral>er of the 
organization that was accepting the intern. 

1- . * 

• 3. Commitment from the intern to both evaluate hi^/her skills 

■ ' as compared to the required Job skills and to write a re- 
port on the skills ac(juired thrpu^ graduate tra^ining and 
their applixsation to the int-ern assignment. 

U. ^ Commitment from the supervisor 'to do an evaluation of the 
intern regarding duties* performed*, and the additlonisLL per- 
spectives ^ if anyj^^ supplied by an intern with humanities 
training. _ 

• f Over two hundred corporations cind government agencies were contact 



about the program and thirty-seven were interested in the project. Of^ose 
who we1:-e not actively interested, majiy gave a^ their reason thd^sorry statei 



of the economy and said that tl^eir energies wer* being directed toward deal- 
ing with cutbacks in their own organizations. 

At the time that the project was terminated ^ue to lack of sufficient 
funding, the following internship positions had be^n discussed and were in 
various stages of planning- 

« ■ 

• United States Information Agency • ' 

Project : to investigate and recommend appropriate audio-visual methods 
and materials to be used by a foreign educational system for train^^^ in . 
American language and cultural^ studies . - * 




,tion And materials was presented to the intern. It was. hid Job 
to establish guideline's/ JPcty using the materials, and to evaluate 
the materials accbrdin^t\D| two criteria he established: the ef- 
fective'hjBS of 'the matiflJ^pAs and the context in which they would 
be used. f ^ 

The intern id^^ntlfied and^^MecLrchpd resources, organized 
apd presented them with recommendations for ude to a foreign edu- 
cational establishment. He also wrote a handbook guide for the* 
evaluation of audio-visual materials to be used by USIA personnel. 



Large 
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Project ; an assessment of how the questions of quality of work experi-' 

ence will affect the bank during the next ten years. 

The project was to begin with a survey of employee needs, 
and it was expected that certain Concrete suggestions would sur- 
face quickly, like needing day-care facilities or a better ebc- 
planation of the benefits program. The Intern would be charged 
with proving for some more inchoate concerns about opportunities 
f for fulfillment and growth* 

The basic characteristics the bank was looking for in an 
intern were a strong tolerance for ambiguity and the ability to 
weigh needs of employees against the capabilities of the insti- 
tution. > 

Large Retail Department Stdfcre Chain ^ " 

Project ; to work with the vic4 president for consumer affairs. 

Projects would involve surveys on consumer attitudes, in- 
^vestigating the impact of the store on the community and possible 
^corporate contributions' to the community," such as development of 
recycling centers, consumer seminars for employees and custoflpers, 
etc. ^ ' , . ^ ' 

State Commission for the Humisinitles 

^ Project ; to work with the state committee to evaluate the planning^ 

If . -■ ' 

execution, and evaluation of all humanities programs in the state. 

•^The project would involve consulting with, both^ academic hu- 
manists and representatives of the public sector in determining 
and planning for humeuvistic content of programs. One of the aims ^ 
of this intern's placement would be to investigate the value 
-orientations of metropolitan service organizati"Ons , and to a&d in 
providing support services to these organizations in terms of'con- 
sxiltation. ahd implementation of progriams . ^ 
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state Council on Human Servlcea 

Project ; to coordinate planning, resources utilization, ami policy 

development where two or more human service jjl^ncies were involvej^. 

The iptern would be involved with surveying and cr.g)^-refer- 
encing human-service programs, and searching for appropriate in- 
terface's between programs, so that improved coordination and cost- 
>j effective programming could be funded. 

The intern would be required to analyze and become knowledge- 
al?le about a broad scope of federal laws and regulations as they 
affect human-service programs t 



State Department of Children and Youth Services 



Project ; to work with the Commissioner of Children and Youth Serviced 

to perform the following functions:^ 

(' 1* to serve as liaison between the department, the public, ^ ; 

and individuals served, in order to assess the impact of 
specific programs in providing essential services; 

2. to identify needed service^ by careful study and research 
of community needs; 

3. to assist the commissioner in' the determination of impor- 
tant policymaking decisions affecting children, youth, 
,and their families; 

to provide department heads and other policymaking indi- 
viduals with information relative to changes' which have 
taken place and are now taking place In the field of hu- 
» man services. 

Larke Corporation s * 

Project : to work with the vice president for public affairs, to analyze 

(l) current public attitudes toward co^orate b^avior, and (2) legislation 

being considered by local, state, and federal governments. ^ 

• The intern would be involved with researching primary and sec- 
ondary sources and would report directly to the vice president 
for public affair^^ A possible joint project between public* af- 
fairs Bind other corporate offices, such as public relations and 
employee relations,^ might be considered. 

Large Corporation 

Projects : (i) to work oh a Bicentennial project - the making of a film 
or serifes of films on American values, and (2) to work with the vice president 
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for cojrporate relations on a project to investigate employee attitudes to- 
ward relocation and toward quality of work life. 

\ Large Public Utility 

Project : to work on conununity issues, monitoring community groups for 
their needs, and reporting back to the corporation. 

Large Corporation Providing Food Services 

Project: to work on a study of corporate employees, involving such 
issues *as relocation - the executive nomad - and its effect on the individual 
employee and on the community, ^ 

Comifiunity Hospital 

Project ; to work with several small hospitals on planning programs in 
terras of tl)e institution's role in the community j^and the effects of the 
changing community. on health-care facilities, 



# M # 



^ Graduate students who applied for the internships listed 
fits some of, their interests and reasons in seeking nonacademic 



the following 
work* 



- the role of the ihdivi dual in community life 

- public-service administration 
-interaction or\society and education 

- the\ocial eny4:ronment of institiitions';: 
'in natural resources - concern for the land and iti> 

[eyelopment 

technology and its role in shaping the environment of 1 
indlvldlials and communities \ 

- assisting public and private agencies in dealing with ^ 
oppressed mlnoritie2{ ^ ^^.^.-^ 

- long-range research '^on topics stlch as ctyrporate charity- 
giving, engineer shortages, and government regulation 
of industry \ * ' 

- the historic role anq impact of law upon American culture 

- seeking to apply experience in domestic politics, trans- 
cultural relations (Asian-American), developmental activir 
tles, and mechanized agriculture 

- how are commimcLl values achieved and whiat is the nature 
and meaning of community? 

- working on a realizatlJDn of self-image for use in adver- 
tl-sing and public relAions and on an understanding of a 
corporation's historic relationship to a c'ommunity or region 
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- management theories and their application to modern busi- 
ness and Industry . ^ 

- field research on how aspects of American society and cul- 
ture/Rre understood t?y people with non-American backgrounds 

- in-piant educational programs - seminars on the social 

science view of technology ^ 

Although the American Studies Internships were vdtimately not estab- 
lished for the year 1976-1977 because of lack of funds > the planning year 
proved that there was interest in the corporate and government sec'^brs in 
examining the potfential- roles for humanists in the nonacademic realm. Such 
an experimental interpship program could be established in the future with 
the- cooperation of graduate programs and a national funding source. 
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munlty and^the American academic community are going 
a1 and seVf-analysl s . Th%. shirting fortunes of the eco- 
8s to reexamine their priorities and goals; the academy 
hrough which to make knowledge a more ef-fectlve re- 
needs. It Is now, more than ever, vital to establish 
tlonship between these two sectors o-f the society. 

the academy as providing a valuable employment pool ; 
d yearly. But In the pa^t there has been little 
een the business world and the humanities. The 
and powers cF the business sector make It clear that 
nger solely a matter of economics. They are Involved 

the Buman restources of^he society. A concomitant 
cortcern with pobjlc r^spons 1 b1 1 1'ty^'imd social and hu- 
11-fng these concerTTS-^1 th the profit motive Is not 
11 for Innovative measures. For this reason, the 
s agreed. In spirit and through funding, that steps 
cing humanists In the business world. The purpose of 
rnsh1p% Program Is to epcourage Innovation by placing 
anists, with Interdisciplinary backgrounds. Into the 
they can put knowledge to actlon. 

nlsts? American Studies Is Itself an Innovative field, 
many disciplines to arrive at a vlabTe methodology for 
rdlsclpl Inary graduate students the Interns have had 
oblem solving models without necessarily being able to 
procedures. They are creative and motivated by chal- 
s . 

es ttie need for a coherent view of society, for an 
orces . If, as now seems to be the. case, the business - 
reatest effect on the social architecture of the futu»^e, 

utilize the best tools and minds of the society. If 
rospeirity w6 must recognize that economic prosperity 
here human needs are Ignored. We now know that as ad- 
ogy are developed 'business and Industry must maintain 
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asset in a variety of 



ch. is the basis fdr wise expansion or 
A corporation needs trained and mature 
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i^f«archert to Investigate social, cultural, and 
envlronmtfttal conditions before making a viable 
decision to expand, relocate, or Invest. The Intern's 
Interdisciplinary background provides research capa- 
. bllltl^s that will add extra dimensfllft to corporate 
problem solving. 

2. Corpora tions co gnizant of their social rest>ons1b1 11 ties 
' need ot^tf\i tOtl«yelop methods of social cost account- 
ing./^ I 

3. The American Studies Intern, trained as a cultural 
analyst, can work on projecting the concerns of our 
society In the future. These skills are Invaluable 
to corporations aware that they must be adaptable to 
changing conditions. 

There are many other examples of Interns' skills and uses In terms of com- 
munity relations, In-service education, etc. A corporation hiring an Intern 
Is not getting a token humanist, but a truly valuable addition to corporate 
planning. In order to Insure that this is so. the Interns will be given an 
Intenslvie training program, similar to an Executive Seminar, at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. In cooperation with William Gomberg^. 
Professpr of Management and Industrial Relations. As a result, these Interns 
w1?a^ kMnq to corporations both a mature understanding of the public and the 
flilMnrs of the business world. - 

Theanternship period is- scheduled to last one year, Ijeglnning In September 
1975. with future options to be decided by the participants. Interns are all 
American Stu<lies Ph.O.'s and will be selected according to their competence 
and Interests. Employers will be able to choose specific Interns from a ppol 
of qualified, professional men and women. For ^he ond year period partial 
funding for the Interns' salarjes will be provided by foundation grants, the- 
rest by the participating corporations. Owslfig the year Interns will meet 
periodically to share their experiences, but at no time will corporate 
proprietary information be discussed. Rather, these meetings will provide 
working, papers tor future preparation of humanities students who hope to 
enter the business sector. The success of this Program involves providing 
new Impetus towards reshaping humanities curricula as well as introducing 
humanists to business. It is hoped that mutually encouraging and productive 
experiences for the corporations and the humanists will lead to corporations' 
welcoming trarlned humanists and to future humanists' applying their energies 
to societal 1y constructive ends. 
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Graduate education In the humanities is presently foundering in an i.dentity crisis. 
Ph.D's who were once thought to be fit only for academic positions are now finding 
themselves victims of unplanned obsolescence. Yet st^udents are still seeking grad- 
uate' education in the humanities and particularly in interdisciplinary ' fields lik? 
American Studies. These students are part of a new wave of- graduate students who 
see their education as a facilitating experience^ an experience which will allow 
them to explore many areas of interest and train thetn to utilize varied methods and 
approaches, to problem solving. And they choose the humanities interdisciplinary 
program because one of their basic concerns is the survival of humanistic values 
outside of the classroom. 

It would be Idyllic and impractical to assume that these students are not seeking 
to translate their knowledge into viable lifestyles'- and life work. Hence the iden- 
tity crisis. They are trained in a world which labels Ph.D's in the humanities as 
inept outside of academia, yet American Studies Ph.D's interests are very much ori- 
ented to the society as it exists outside of the ivied w^lls. Such a situation ne- 
cessitates a redefinition of the job market and, concomitantly, of graduate education. 

The recent report Scholarship for Society. : A report on Emerging Roles and Responsi- 
bilities of Graduate Education in America (Princieton, N.IJ: Educational Testing 
Service, 1973) notes that society's concern must be "with how to make knowledge a 
more effective resource for meeting social needs." Ph.D's can be useful and produc- 
tive outside of academia,, but the point that is"" stressed is that alternative modes of 
employment have "too little effect in shaping academic self-definition^ , " 

The Rockefeller Foundation has agreed, in spirit and through funding, that action 
must be taken to remedy this crisis in the humanitiejs. A pilot project to investi- 
gate alternative career options and to establish interfiships for American Studies 
Ph.D's in government and industry has been funded. American Studies is the chosen 
field for a variety of reasons. It is int^fjcdisciplinary and American Studies students 
are therefore equipped to solve problem^ ut^iteing varied Approaches and methods. 
Through analyzing Americart culture these students have become knowljedgeable about, and 
sensitive to, the changing valueis of our society. But perhaps mast important are the 
students that American Studies programs attract — people with diverse interests and 
-a desire to participate in the world outside of academia. ^jp^fteld work is a component 
of many American Studies programs, and organizations suchjras^^fe National American 
Studies Faculty involve American Studies scholars in the ^ultural and business life 
of America by creating community programs. Models for interaction between the uni- 
versity and the society are evolving through American Studies programs* 
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Th(B focus of the American Studies Internship project is to set up experimental one . 
year internships for American Studies Ph.D's 'in government and industry* There is no 
doubt that many newly trained professionals have' expressed interest in entering non- 
academic fields, but the problem has been to organize a method for bringing American 
Studies humanists together with govertiment and industry. For too long there has 
been suspicion among the oacademic » governmental, and industrial sectors of soci'ety 
and if we seek a productive future we must recognize the need for communication and 
cooperation. Government and industry are also confronting crisis times; they are 
now investigating their responsiblllcies and commitments to the society. Increasing 
automation and technology in Americati society majce it essential that government and 
industry make use of humanists in order to maintain balanced perspective on the uses 
of technology and its impact on American society. The internship project is aimed at 
bringing American Studies humanists Into government and industry vhere they will not 
only "learn by doing" but exercise tlieir expertise in problem solving, defining val- 
ues, and presenting researched, logical conclusions • 

/vThe interns will be selected according to their competence and interests, and employ-- 
ers will be able to, choose specific interns from a pop! of qualified professionals. 
^ Interns will go through an intensive training program prior to beginning their in- 
ternships and they will meet periodically throughout the year to share their experi- 
ence and knowledge. The total effect of such a program is incalculable as yet, but 
two primary^goals' can be foreseen: j50Vernment and industry will benefit fr©m the, 
humanities peirspective as applied to their shprt and long range goals, and the J^eed- 
back from the program will aid graduate American Studies Institutions in redefyfning 
their programs. 
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The Once, emd Future Kingdom of the Humanities; Recommendations 



, critTir^ 



During the past fifty ye^^s, critical thinkers and writers have urged 
the "humanities disciplines to look to the present and future as well as to 
the past'. The argument fpr the npnacademic i>ractice of the humanities has 
been linked to the crucial need in'^modern 'society for .batter understanding 
of the humar^ resource in all its manifestations. 

In 1928, .Abraham Flexner spoke to a British \miversity audience and . 
tur^ged that "humanism, should further charge itself with the appreciation of 
the present as well as of the past , of the value of science', of the value of 
industry, of the souridnes^ , comprehehsivefaess , Justice, fairness , worthyhil^- 
ness of government, ours, yours, other nations '/'^ He predicted that the 
"humanist may not only affect industry; the industrialist may in, the process 
of Hiunanlzing his operations promote the primary ends of industry^" ^ » 

In 191^9, Howard Mumford gones encouraged his 'fellow scholars to take- a 
hew; look at themselves in aight of' th^ij: relationship to society .v He reject- 
ed the ivory-tower nptio^of scholarship in faivof of the larger vbrld: *But 
r can no longer agree eminent colleagues who .hold that the -social cost ' ' 

of what „tshey do ' i s no concern of theirs emd that an art-icle or twb in a 
learned Journal is sufficient Justification for . professional tenure as^ a ^ 
scholar* Surely our social otllgation is greater than t& mere fact that we 
exist and d^g||iat we WGUit to do/^ . ' » 

More recently, Louis, Kampf of the Humanities Department at M.I.T. \irged 
that the humanities te viewed in social context-s^^ "If liberal edueation is 
to pjerform its proper function - to help students see things as they are, to 
face them humanely and* freely - theu- that edu/:ation must be placed within^an > 

appropriate social context. . Creflitlng this context becomes , consequently , the- 

■ ■■ ' ■ ■ * • ■ ■ - ■ 

foremost task for the liberal, arts. • - ' , • 

'And David Reisman, writing about graduate education, urges that, "Wher- 
ever possible graduate students should make some connection with an external 
world that has bearing on their speciality."^ - • • 

In a recent recommendation about universities today, a recqprniendation 
which arises as a resuj.t of a survey of graduate students and graduate edu- 
cators,: Ann Heiss states that "As much as, if not more than, other men., scholars 
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ahoxild 'be concerned about the.social consequences of their research aitd 
teaching. If they limit their interest arid comprehejnsion tb the ever- frag- 
menting area of their specialties , j^ey reduce ^tlair ability to observe the 
effect of their activities on mankind or on the human spirit. The role of 
the critic, is too easy. ^ As thought informs action, so action can inform . 

thought."^ ' . . / ' 

7 . 
G. Jon Roush bemoans the fact that the humanities have become like a 

mus em housing the artifacts of the past, and that humanists are fast be- 
coming curators for those artifacts. He Urges that humanists 'canpot go on ^ 
^as curators but, have a more important and vital role to.play iri the present. 
Like Steven^Marcus , who pleads for "an active attempt on the part of th^ hu- 
milities to achieve through the procr^sses of self-clarification an improved 

and informed conscioushess of^the pre^s^nt and their;, rela];iorlship to it," 

.- ■ ■- ■ ' - ' \ ' ' " . ' ■ - " ' 

iRoush asks for-^^a reclarification of what tradition signifies in the present 

V -^ime and for the present time - "Consider the man vho lives in a modern city 
and tindersteulds what Chaucer hets to say on the subject of i^ove. If he is not 
moved to challenge those aspects of his environment ^hat prohibit love, he 
is^^not a humanist but a pedant, and he should not be surprised if his societv 
considers him expendable. " 

Roush's distaste for pedants conies not from. an abstract yearning for 
commitment or rel^evance, but from careful observation of studeats and col- * 
leagues. Thei need for problem-oriented curricula, for providing "contexts 
outside the classroom within which humanistic learning is appropriate," is 
a need acknowledged by more and more humanists who. -find that preserving and 
communicating what was once an elites culture 'is no longer a sufficient ra- 
tiona2e or activity for a humanist , for one steeped in knowledge of h\aman 

- creations, in this more complex interdependent world. 

In all, these ,critics and reformers of graduate education echo the 
sentiments of Alfred North Whitehead, in urging a tempering and leavening of 

:book knowledge with the^personal experience of knowledge - "Firsthand knowl- 
edge is ^henltim'^te basis of intellectual life. To a. large extent book ' • 
learning cpnveys secondhand information,' and as such can never rise to the 
importance of immediate pi*actice." It is now time to open the gates of the 



university so that 5i free flow of. ideas and exchange can exist. The predicti 
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about the future pf higher education and especially humanities education are • 

truly frightening. If .ve want to' avoid tjaeir becoming fact, we had better 

deal with oua:^ fears out of the powerful knowledge that the humanities gives 

us.. 

Changing Attitudes ■ - v ' 

A truism: iReality changes faster than do attitudes regarding reality. 
Our cheLLlenge is to' maintain ^^perspective on reality whJ^ch enables us 
to keep from becoming attitudinally stagnant. In our media-ridden' society 
attitudes aria often flexed like^jnuscles - tensed in response to threat or, 
as in Mr.^^fljtt'ica contests, shined ^ 6tnd displayed for show. In either 
case this show of- strength does -^ot necessarily indicate any real strength 
or beli^.~ College open admissions and business codes of ethics, to take 
two of mSny examples i have been accTused of being attitudinal flexes, adver- 
tisements that belie any^ real institutional change. Hence any recoiranenda- 
tion for a change in attitude. is actually a recommendation for an investiga- 
tion Into ola'^«t±itude's and current realities. ^ 
. ' : Tlie prevalent attitude in hiamahities graduate programs toward nonaca- 
demic careers is still that they are '^second-rate . " A student who' announces 
a desire to work^outslde the academy is , by definition, a loser. Such atti- 
tudes must change because reality has changed. Academic career opportunities 
ha% decreased \and \^ili not, according to all statistical predictions, in- 
crease.^ The, nature of the university's, role in the society has changed.- As 
ihe academy' conges to realize that it is an institution that must function as 
a part of a larger system of in-stitutions , faculty, members laust becomq more 

knowledgeable about those other institutions. Increased respect for other 

■ ■""'^ • ■ * 

institutions or .an acknowledgment that the xmiversity is one institution 

*^ ' ' ' ■' 

amoiig^others^yould signal a decrease in elitism or, in perhaps more palatable 

terms, an increase of democratization. If the humanities are to survive,. , 

faculties will have to begin to consider the possible professional roles a 

humanist may play outside of the academic environment. 

Ways of instigating such attitudinal changes and: at the same time ex- 

ploring nohafcademic roles fpr humanists may include: (l) exchanges of ideas 

and personnel between academic and nonacadgmic sectors, e.g. , himahists 

39 ■ ■ • 
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working with business and government professionals on questions -of ethics ; 
and (2) increasing the < interaction of humanist#^euid specialists in more ac- 
tion-oriented fields., like business, politicai science, and international 
relations, on task forces having to do with the university's role in the 
' ^culture. 

Ernest Boyer, Chancellor of the Sl^ate University of Nev York, has- call- 
ed for the establishment of task forces on societal problems emphasizing the 
* university's function in public servicej"^^ He. stressed the n^ed for univer- 
sities to redirect their energies toward societal Issues, and suggested the 
establishment of an Office of Public Service, a University/Industry Panel, 
and a University/Soci^ Agencies Panel* In the past, academic participants 
in such cooperative .veaatures , the* few that existed from time to time, have 
been limited almost exclusively to economists , social scientists, and politi- 
cal scientists., Humajiists have been virtually ignored. In a time of soci- 
etal reexamination and redirection, humanists must be included to provide 
the cultural and historical perspective so necessary to effective problem- 
solving. » . 

The\ establishment of Dir. Boyer *s suggested task forces wouM accomplish 
at least three objectives .\ 

^ to get some of the best minds in the society to apply : - 

their knowledge to pertinent social problems involving 

health, the economy, etnd human resources; 

* •>fc- 
' ' - to provide models for academic interaction with other 

societal inati"6utions; these models will be ii^ortant , 

in demons-trating nonacademic options for students in 

* the himptnities cmd other fields; ^ . 

- %o increase respect and knowledge among the different ^ 
sectors of society for the special resources and talents 
of each. . • 

^ , In this manner we may achieve' what the Panel on Alternative Approaches 
to Graduate Education stressed the need for - uncovering "overlooked re- 
sources and apprpa^ches in the humanistic disciplines that could be applied 
to social questions , ajid thus point the way to alternativie careers for hold- 
ers of doct^ates. ""^"^ . • 
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Changing Graduate Education >/. 

Ve' have to change the Ideas of prohlem-siolvlng - weWe 
to start talking about a lot of different kinds of things. 
We're into ecology now but it doesn't- mean ecology in an en- 
vironmental sense - it means a study of philosophical relation- 
ships between parts and the whole, "^iven this kind of problem, 
what kind of models can we generate^ Canye start talking abo\¥t 
the mjstaphors an<f symbols in sciey^ and'tn business ajad- ln\eCQ--- 
noinlcs? Of coiirse we cetn. There are people^who are doinfe it, 
but those people are not necessarily in criaii||B of , graduate 'study • 
programs. 

Humanities |jradliate student, Alternative 
. ' J /Careers Workshpp, November 1975 

If you aak^me what^'the /humanities" is, the last thing I 
would have thoiight of iff a'^'erson who l«>.v^s»jto ,d^al in documents 
of history and to deal with' the literary text.' think^ of ^ll'e^ v - 
humanities as having to do /with values • and the wi^jllngneBS to 
thyik that values and their meanings are importa^pt. Secondly, 
'some rational way to try to approach values. I don't mean that 
we are trying to find that there are natural value&^ut simply 

- to find some orientation about what I am do4^i(fcJf^this world 
that will save me f rom^ throwing up my han^^ • saying , "Nobody 

V, knows, nobody caai;:1feii arid to heck with i^i." 

Mellon Fellow, at the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic StVidy, Sumner 1975 

The interests students bring to graduate st^dy in the jaumani ties are 
as' varied as the students. And Just as certain stxidents are prepeured for 
teaching or research careers, others should be^ allowed, even encouraged, to 
structure programs which; may lead them to nona^ademlc careers. 

Among gradual^ students there appears to be an increased interest in\ 
the problem-solving aspects of a humanities education. What are my skills 
axjid how can I solve academic humanities problems and social or political 
problems? One approach to this ty^e of applied humanities question would 
be the development of interdisciplinary and team-t^xaght courses utilizing 
the skills and (pxpertliae of a humti^nist and social^ scientist. 

xnterdlscipllnary Programs v y * 

S / \ 

In an eifbellent article on lnteYdiscipllna.ry studies, Henry Winthrop 

outlines a yariety of issues and needs that could be dealt with in interdis- 
ciplinary graduate programs. They include: * ^ ' 



1. autdmatibn and cybernation; their current and 'anticipated 
social, .economic, and industrial effects^ 

2. environmental pathologies of *he^technetronic civilization; 

3* the <iuest for community , t^at is , the illnesses of the large- 
scale, industrialized urban center knd some of the pr<^s€tls 
for achieving authentic comrnxuiity in the sense of a philosophy 
' of the good .life and in the sense of physical design of com- 
/ munltyj ' . , : /. . 

h.^ forms of alienation in our teclinological society; 

5. the nature of the quest for personal identity and the cultural 
and social » forces which tend to abort that quest'; „ 

o» the contemporary social problems' created by the impact of 
science, technology, etnd invention in Western society;^ 

7. studies of the futura and some of the problems- with which ^ 
this ndw field is beset; » . ^ , . - . 

8.. > the dimensions' of val^ in a complex social and technological 
milieu, and some of the relationships of the planning fluid pol- 
• / icy sciences 'to these dimensions of veJLue; 

9. modes of communication, their relationships to some of the 
issues in the socifluL and behavioral sciences, and the ^factors 
obstructing or breflOcing down these modes of communication^- 

10. some of the problems of contemporary Americetn culture and 
some of the socicJL and psyfchologiceJ. factors tliat give rise 
to them; 

•* 

11. the value patterns of modern technological societies and some 
of the existing proposals for world order that these patterns 
necessitfltte; < 

12. some critiques of the socicJ. fabric_of Western society and 
the variety of socieJL cmd psychological causation used to 
account for existing forms of social pathology. 12 

Interdisciplihary programs of study Aire intellectually sound etnd voca- 
tionally applicable. In discussing the relationship of education and work. 
Ell Ginzberg, perhaps the nation's foremost manpower expert, said: 

I think the university's extremely rigid departmental segrer 
-gation has made it very , hard for students to put togethe]^ 
the kinds of combinations that would give them not only as 
^ good intellectual training as they get now - even a better 
one, in my opinion - but would also greatly increase their 
capacity to make their way in the world of Jobs.l3 

Interdisciplinary programs are not geared toward obscuring departmental' ex- 
pertise, but attempt to use this to offer a variety of educational experiences 



to students. ' The g$^owth*'of interdisciplinary' programs has threatened indl-J . 
vidual departments, especially in an era of financial stress, and there i's 
no easy solution to this .problem. But, if the humanities departments are to 
assert their applicability in American society, there must be a coordination 
of department activities with interdisciplinary programs/ 

The Relationship of the Humanities to Professionqil Education 

The professional schools - law, medicine, and business - in universities. 

■ ' 1 ... * 

across the comitry are currently reexamining the role of the hiimanities' in 

their specialized curricula. The problem of values and ethics. and the prob- 
lem of the social responsibilities of professionals are among the motivating 
factors in this reexamination. Courses have been established on business, 
government, and the changing erlvironiAerjt; business* and society; socio-ethical 
issues in business; corporate social responsibility; social ethics and the 
law; images, of the legal profession; medicine, ethics., and society ;^^toial 
and^^cuitural impacts of the medical profession, etc. In many of th^K courses 



the subject matter of the humanities., philosophical treatises, hista|pcal 



documents, novels and other fictional works, arfe read and discussed. For 
the most part, -hvunanities scholars are not involved in the preparation or 
teaching of these courses. This may be due to the fact that there is rarely • 
interactidn between the professional schools and other graduate schools^ on 
campuses, and this is a situation that can be .overcome. 

Graduate programs in the humanities can provide expertise to the profes- 
sional schools for these new courses and, at the ^ame time, graduate students 
in the- humanities as well as the students in the professional schools may" 
benefit from such cross-fertilizatioiqf. Closer cooperation among graduate hu- 
'^manities programs and professional schools may le^ to increased opportunities 
for hiimanists in fields not traditionally seen as the humanities fields. 

V Therefore j graduate humanities programs which exist within universities 
having professional graduate schools would be well-advised to: 

al. establish commxini cat ions with the professiorral schools; 

-■ f 

2.. obtain professional course descriptions to determine 

where^hvunanities input may "be dedirable ; *• . \ . ■ 
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3. share resources with the professional schools, e.g., 
. \jb0BXt teaching, guest lecturing (this Includes Inviting 
professional school colleagues, to participate in hu- 
manities programs ) ; 

k. investigate the potential for creating Interdisciplinary 
graduate programn with the professloiaal schools (examples 
of this fOready exist within the sciences and soclea 
sciences - there are M.D.-Ph.D. programs* In existence 
with the Ph. D.l field being one of the biolpgical sciences 
or a soclaJ. science field such as sociology). 

Career CoxinBellng 

Career counseling has been notoriously deficient for the Ph.D. humanist, 
the assumption being that sooyr or la€er all would get teaching jobs. This 
orientation has rendered nonacademlc bareer counseling an obscure, word-of- 
mouth, and mainly unpractlced art. This is not an area which can be im- 
proved; it Is one that must be developed for the first time. Hxamanlsts 
should be polled to find out their fields of employment and, if the field 
is nonacademlc i a follow-up should be done. Althoia^ the Higher Education 
Research Institute In Los Angeles is currently seeking this kind of infomia- 
tion from graduates of forty universities, each graduate institution Ip the , 
coxi^try that is eager to establish nonacadWalc career counseling for Ph.D.*s 
shOTLL^ seek Infdrmation from its own best source, itagraduates. • 



The following are recommendations for establishing^onacademic career- 

r ' 

counseling services: , , ' ^x^' k 

1. Graduate students in the ^humanistic di^^t^iplines should be 
informed of the Job possibilities and predictive sljat^tics 
for specific Job areas upAi entering graduate* programs. 

2. Graduate students who are interested in nonacademlc employ- 
ment should be Interviewed and given diagnostic skills tests. 

\ 3. A* special counseling service should be established fdl^fcon- 
academlc ^placement of humcmities students and attempts ^ 
should be made to establish ties betwei^n the academic com- 
munity and potential business and government employers. 

U. Job counseling for academic humanists should include'^repai^a^ cr^*^ 
tion for nonacademlc interviewing and the j)reparation of 
functioned, resumes. The functional resume begins vith a 
^ statement of career objective and a brief summary of back- 
grotand experience and qualifications. Specific^ skills and 
^ ' experience are then- listed separately, including such 
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activities as administration ^ commtihications, vanalysis and 
^ resear/h activities, pleuaning, organizing and problem-solving 
siilly, speaking » writing and editing skills.,* public relations, 
publu affairs 9 and comin\»ity experience. There are maxly 
guides to writing such resumes ar^'d to the language of non- ' 
acadfemlc Job seeking ( Dictionary of OcGi|patlonal Titles , What 
Co^r Is Your Parachute by Richard Nelson BolTey? How, to Hire 

Etaployer by Richard Irish, etc.) and these should be made 
Available to the Job candid4ite. 

The/exxtire area of ''0(b counseling is becoming increasingly important 

to gradate students and the need for such servlTces is a resounding theme 

in anjf/ conversation with these students: 

You say we*ve got to be aware of alternative careers and I think 
moat of us are thinking in terms of alternative careers -but 
nobody else puts out Job lists like accvdeinlc departments do. How 
do you find out about cdternatives? You could spend your whole 
life beatiAg the bushes . . " ' , 

G3»duate student , Alternatli 
Workshop, November 1975 




Thus tar the disciplinary associations have done some preliminiary scouting 
and hav45 puj)lished some, brief reports and guides to nonacademic careers^ 
"t see bibliography) but the real need is for spepific counseling aiid fhat- • 
. burden must be shar^ by the graduate institutions. 

Internships - 

In order to gather more information about the po^ntial of humanists 
In nonacademic orgarii^zations and to further interaction between humanists 
and professionals in business and government, internship programs deslgnett 
^ to place graduate hvimanists in nonacademic institutions should be initiateid. 
These internships could be developed by individual universities or profes- 
sional associations or perhaps more effectively through a pooling of re- 
sources and personnel. Wtiational humanities internships program would be 
an ideal innovation for it would guairantee recruitment of , Interns from 
across 4^he nation, and all disciplines would bci represented. ^ 

Optimally, funding for the Interns would be provided by the institution 
accepting the intern and ultimately .the success of an internship program 
wuld depend on this . But in the early stages of an internship program 
Joint funding, shared by nonacademic institutions and agencies, foundations, 
and the uhlversities would indicate Joint support of such a program. 
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The iengtli of an internship vould vary vlth placements but in all cases 
•^re should be em adequate amount of time for the intern and employe^to 
investigate' the applicability of the internes training to* the employment 
situation* ' 

Interns placed' in similar agencies or businesses should meet periodi- 
cally to share infoifmation and experiences with the guarantee that propri- 
etary information vill not be discussed. No obligation to continue employ- 
ment of the intern should be incurred, although the option to hire an intern 
after the internship period should b^ available td the agpncy or institutipn. 

iA final meeting of intierns and Supervisors . along with final written 
evaluative reports should be integl^alj parts of - any internship program. Such 
evaluation procedureorwould have subs|tantial effect on the revision of cur- 
ricula and the establishment of career counseling for graduate students seek- 
ing to prepare tor nonacademic^careers. 

Shedding New Ligtjt on the Humanities 

To date therje has been no study on the exact nature or effect of the 
htamaAi^ies, no investigation of the skills derived from humanities training^. 
The humanities have been spoken of and thought of mainly in terms of subject 
matter and not in terms of ^approaches and skills* Therefore,'' the Ph?D* in 
'humattiities has been viewed as a scholar who specializes in a specific sub- 
ject area - the Medievalist, the Renaissance-Reformation expert, the Kant 
schblar, etc. Thus far ,^ this system of categorization has served to place 
the scholar in hia appropriate niche in the university departmental hierarchy 
But "as the humajiities are reviewed in light of applications to nonacademic 
endeavors, attempts must be made to understand the general skills that the 
humanist brings to his worlc* 

Studies should. "Jiel undertaken by university humanities programs and the ■ 
professional associatibns to. delineate and ^demonstrate the skills obtained 
through humanities training, skills such 'as problem-solving, communication 
techniques, organizational val5liities, r^esearch and -analysis strengths. Some 
such studies and resulting programs are already in progress* The University 
of' Kansas *s history department, in an effort to understand more clearly their 
role ;ln the tmiversity, has begun a reinvestigation of what historians teach, 
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not only the, subj€ict matter but the skill*. The history department at the 
University of Calif ornie^ at Santa Barbara, in^conjiinction with several other 
departments , has made the step from examining these skills to defining a pro- 
gram where such skills may be applied to a nonacademic field. They have just 
established -a doctoral program for historian?; who wish to work in the public 
sector - the public hiatorian. Descriptions of the aboW two projects are 
avallabl? from the universities involved. 

The||prbfessional humanitie? associations (MLA, AHAj APA, ASA), in con- 
junction with a^fxinding source (National Endowment for the Humanities or a 
private foundation), could design and implement a study of the basic skills 
derived from humanities graduate .training and the ways in which* these skills 
relate to: - ' , . 

- skills obtained from other fields of study; 
w the university curricu;La as a whole; 
. -vocational imper^ives - ac^demi<r^and nonacademic* 

A nat^pnetl himianities sturvey could answer the kinds of questions that 
both employers and people concerned with^ the future of the humanities ask: 

What is the role of the humajiiiies"* lr> .an understanding of our 
current and future Societal problem4? 



How doe$ knowledge of 



the past - historical, cultural, and 



ethical - function in determining policy decisions? 
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Note to the Nonacademlg Job Hunter 

There are a number of associations and publicatidns of specikl interest 
to humanists seeking nonacademic Jobs. Each of the huinanities professional 
associations is seeking to include notice of nonacademic Jobs in their em- 
pldynient bulletins The following additional publications will also prove 
helpful: J 

"English And the Foreign Languages: Employment said the 
Profession/* available from the Modern Language Association; 

"A Guide for Job Candidates and Department Chairmen in 
English and the Foreign Languages," available from the 
'Modern Language Association; 

> "Non-Teaching Jobs for Historians," available from the 

Organization of Americaji Historians; - 

"Non-Academig Careers for Historians," available from the » 
New York State Education Department. 

How-to Hints ' . ^ 

"A Guide to- Career Alternatives for Academics" by Zambrano and Entine 
is available through Change Magazine (NBW Tower, New Rochelle, New> York 
10801). This guide contains lists of books for Job hunters, lists of direc- 
tories arid addresses of nonacademic associations. It also includes samples 
of the functional resume. 

What Color Is Your Parachute: A Practical Manual for Job-Himters and 
Careel-Chajigers by Richard Nelson Bolles (Ten Speed Press, 1972) Is a classic 
in^its field and is a pomplete how-to guide. , ' 

' \ ' ^ ; ^ . 

Associations ? " 



Employment Crisis Comrtiittee is organized to sptir the.Americafl Historical 

Association and the Organization of American Histgriaris to take paction pn 

'employment issues.' The ^ECC publishes a^ newsletter avallaMe from Karl votf 

Loeve, Editor, ^3 ^Cdurtlandt , New Brunswlcik, New. Jersey O890I . , 
1 ■ ■ • 

^The Association for the Full Employment of Doctorates, ^s. Delina ^ 

Halushka, kkQ Ifth Street'.'^Santa Monica, California 90U02. ; 



' ' ' 

American Council on Education. A Fact Book on Higher Ed ucation. l*th issue, 

1971*. . ; — ~; 

Arrowsmith, William, -"The Shame of Our Graduate Schodfis," Harper's . Vol. 232, 
^^arch 1966., pp. 51-59. 

Association of Departments of English, 'in conjunction with Association of 
Depar-ttnents of Foreign Languages, "English and Foreign Languages: Em- 
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Bell, Daniel, The datHral Contradictions of Capitalism . New York: Basic 
Books, Inc . , 1976 . 
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